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160 Brief Notes 

that this name is to be identified with that of Angiras, sometimes 
a deity and sometimes a semi-divine being of Indian mythology. 
Angiras is frequently identified with Agni, the fire god, in the 
Vedas, but is also the progenitor of a line of_ priests. In many 
passages he is the father of Brihaspati, and in Rig Veda 2. 23. 18 
is identified with Brihaspati or Brahmanaspati, the 'Lord of the 
Charm'. In view of the fact that Angiras is so frequently 
invoked or utilized in Indian magic, the importation of his name 
into Mesopotamia would seem quite possible. In the Atharva 
Veda, 19. 34. 1, we have him identified with a magical plant: 
'Jangida, thou art Angiras: thou art a guardian, Jangida. Let 
Jangida keep safely all our bipeds and our quadrupeds' (Griffith's 
translation). When one remembers that a common name for this 
Veda is 'Atharvangirasah,' and even 'Angirasa Veda', and that 
this is preeminently the book of the ancient priestly magicians, 
the probability of the identification seems increased. The 6 in 
the final syllable of Angaros is just what we would expect to rep- 
resent the a in the nominative Angiras. 

Among other proper names which may possibly be Indian, one 
may note Arsl in 37, line 5, which may well be Sanskrit Itishi, 
and DarSi, called the foreigner, in No. 29. This, meaning 'seer', 
.though used ordinarily only in composition in Sanskrit, is used as 
a noun in Hindi. 
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PERSONALIA 

Professor Richard Gottheil, at present on duty at the University of 
Strasbourg, contributes a note on the death of M. Max Van Berchcm who died 
in the past winter at his home in Geneva, in his fifty-sixth year. He has 
been since 1892 the organizer and director of the Corpus' of Arabic Inscriptions. 
The Egyptian division of the work has appeared, and he was engaged in over- 
seeing in Cairo the printing of the division on Palestine when his last illness 
overtook him. Dr. Gottheil adds: 'His skill in deciphering the tangled 
inscriptions upon mosque walls and upon other buildings was wizard-like. 
But his far-reaching knowledge and his well-poised judgment held his skill 
in proper bounds; and his writings are fascinating for their historic richness 
and for the wonderful stories that he forced stone and mortar to tell. ' 

M. Paul Pascal Henri Pognon, retired Consul General of France, died 
at Chambery, France, March 16, 1921. His long diplomatic residence in 
the East, at Aleppo and elsewhere, gave him the opportunity of firsthand 
research in antiquities and he contributed several notable works in Assyrian 
and Aramaic studies and archaeological exploration. 



